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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The Spirit of Selective Service. By Major-General E. H. Crow- 
der, U. S. A. New York : The Century Company. 

Doubtless, the " embattled farmers " who " fired the shot heard 
round the world " were willing volunteers. But doubtless, too, the 
work which they began had to be carried on by conscripts. That is 
one of the facts of American history too little recognized, and too glibly 
ignored by those who urge that the volunteer system should be retained 
as sufficient for all time. It is a fact that in our Revolution, when the 
Colonists were supposed to have sprung spontaneously to arms for lib- 
erty and independence, even enormous bounties failed to attract suffi- 
cient volunteers, and conscription had to be resorted to, at the urging 
of Washington himself, to fill the ranks of the patriot army. So it took 
seven years for our army, in which there were from first to last nearly 
400,000 men, to conquer a British force which never numbered more 
than 42,000. Still more humiliating was the failure of the volunteer 
system in our second war with Great Britain. When we began that 
war we had seven million people, and there were only 4,500 British 
soldiers on this side of the Atlantic. If we could have put anything 
like our full military strength into the field, we should have occupied 
Canada and ended the war, at least on land, in a single campaign. But 
with an authorized army strength of 35,000 we had an actual strength 
of only 6,700, and we looked to volunteers to do the rest. The result 
was three years of disaster and disgrace and a certainty that, if peace 
had not come when it did, we should have had to resort to conscription 
for the defence of our own soil from invasion and conquest. In the 
Mexican War we won in spite of the volunteer system, because of our 
immense superiority in numbers and spirit over the enemy. But in the 
Civil War the volunteer system again failed to meet our needs, and not 
only failed but, as General Crowder says, " collapsed decisively, finally, 
and completely." 

There are, of course, rampageous Pacifists who in their own conceit 
are far wiser about military affairs than a mere Major-General of the 
United States Army, and who will dispute the lessons if not the facts of 
history. To rational men and women, however, General Crowder's 
lucid presentment of facts and his cogent arguments upon them will 
prove convincing. To them, also, his account of the final resort to 
Selective Service, and of the practical operation of that system and of 
its results, will be not only convincing but also as interesting as a 
dramatic romance. For he has beside an attractive literary style the 
happy and priceless faculty of putting himself in his reader's place, 
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and of telling what the reader wants to know, in just the way in which 
the reader can best understand it. The volume is written, indeed, not 
as if by a professional soldier, advocating and vindicating militarism, 
but as if by a citizen who views the army from the civic point of view. 
For such illuminative and instructive setting forth of facts, both old 
and new but always pertinent, the volume would be of timely value. 

But General Crowder goes far beyond such limits. Having seen 
the value of Selective Service in time of war, he conceives that its 
spirit and even some of its methods may be of equal value in time of 
peace, for the solution of some of the greatest of the problems which 
vex the land and which at times seem almost to imperil its integrity. 
Some of these problems were startlingly revealed to us, indeed, through 
the operation of Selective Service. It was thus, for example, that we 
learned that, despite the flattering unction of the census, one-fifth of 
our young men of military age were illiterate. Since that appalling 
revelation was made, all thoughtful men have realized that popular 
education was one of the most serious tasks before the nation. We 
say " before the nation " purposely, because it is clear, as General 
Crowder demonstrates, that it is a national and not a local or a State 
problem, and that its solution, while effected through local and State 
agencies, must be on a national principle and through a national im- 
pulse. There must, that is to say, be precisely what there was in the 
selective conscription; there must be a National initiative and ideal, 
and then cooperation among the States and coordination between the 
States and the Nation, for the realization of that ideal. Local and 
State education must be not merely such as will serve local and State 
needs, but such as will serve the needs of the whole Nation. 

A similar application of the principle should be made to the protection 
and promotion of public health, and to other matters of great impor- 
tance in which uniformity of practice is essential to the highest 
welfare of the Nation. In fact, all through our public services, with- 
out in the least impairing legitimate State sovereignty, General Crowder 
would have what he himself describes as " the cooperation of State and 
Federal governmental agencies, and their integration in the execution 
of great national policies, preserving local self-government, yet making 
possible uniform, consistent, and efficient administration of national 
undertakings." That was, of course, precisely what Selective Service 
did for our military administration. It is reasonable to believe that 
the same principle could and would be equally efficient in other depart- 
ments of administration. 

Nor does General Crowder stop there. He argues for the exten- 
sion of the spirit and some of the methods of Selective Service beyond 
the ordinary bounds of political and civic activity, into the industrial 
and business world, where he rightly conceives the greatest of our 
problems to be. Such application of the principle is not perhaps as 
obvious or as simple as that to education or sanitation, yet it is no less 
logical, and it may well be believed that it would have highly beneficial 
results. General Crowder would begin by creating within each indus- 
trial plant a council composed of representatives of both employers and 
employes. Next he would have a national council within each indus- 
try, similarly composed. Finally, there would be a national council 
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of all industries, a national industrial parliament, the voice of which he 
thinks would be so potent that its recommendations and requests Could 
not be lightly treated. He is not so optimistic, however, as to expect 
that this council would settle every dispute and prevent all strikes. 
So he would have some of the machinery and some of the compulsory 
force of the Selective Draft adopted, in local boards clothed with full 
power to investigate, to prescribe settlements, and to use at least the 
full weight of their influence as the representative of the general public 
to make the prescriptions effective. This would provide a nucleus and 
a leadership for precisely such an assertion of public sentiment and of 
public action as proved so decisive in the recent " outlaw " strikes. 
We should add that General Crowder would apply the same principle 
to the control of " big business " in the trusts that he would to the de- 
mands of labor unions. 

It is this intensely practical application of the lessons of the narra- 
tive which gives the volume its supreme value. It may be that some of 
its propositions are more ingenious than practicable, though it would 
not be easy to point them out. It may be that the writer is over-hopeful 
of the success of some of his plans, though he maintains generally an 
admirable tone of moderation. It is certain that he has, in a broad 
and patriotic spirit, presented most lucidly what he esteems to be the 
lesson of one of the greatest administrative achievements in the history 
of our Government, all of which he saw and a large part of which he 
was, and thus has given to the public a book filled from beginning to 
end with instruction and with suggestion of exceptional value. 

With the Wits: Shelburne Essays, Tenth Series. By Paul 
Elmer More. New York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Criticism is a sort of half-philosophy — a constructive and persuasive 
commentary upon books and life, in which reference is made to 
premises often not fully or precisely stated ; the point of view shifting 
from ethical to esthetic, and from historic to psychological. In the end, 
the highest praise that most critics can merit is to be thoroughly ra- 
tional and human, to be well-balanced and sympathetic — to make, as 
the Eighteenth Century phrased the thought, " just " observations. 

In his book, The Drift of Romanticism, Mr. More stated his 
premises frankly and explicitly. The " definitions of dualism " apply, 
of course more directly to life than to literature; but they apply to 
literature. The general principle of criticism that emerges from Mr. 
More's discussion of Romanticism, and less regularly from his less 
systematic essays, such as those in the present volume, With the Wits, 
is that literary enjoyment at its height is no less moral than intellectual : 
it implies " understanding," " insight," " intuition " plus the free play 
of feeling and imagination. 

This conception is probably sound — at all events it may save a 
person from some bad influences and from many egregious follies 
and fads without necessarily making a prig of him. It is not, however 
— and doubtless is not intended to be — a principle on which to base a 
definition of art or literature. A satisfactory definition of art, or of 
literature as an art, no man has framed. The only way in which va- 



